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A. 


Abattoirs of Paris, description of, 259. 

Abrantes (Duchess d’), Mémoires, 387— 
account of her elevation to the ducal 
rank, 389—instructions given to her by 
Bonaparte, as the wife of an ambas- 
sador, 390, 391—remark on her hatred 
of the English, 392—anecdotes of Bo- 
naparte’s intrigues, 393, 397, 398—ac- 
count of his court, 394, 395. 

Abulfede Historia Ante-Islamitica, 192. 
See Mohammed. 

Alba, or morning song of the troubadours, 
specimen of, 175. 

America, progress of population in, 382— 
observations on the attacks upon the 
United States by certain English writ- 
ers, 2i4—state of the case relative to 
the impressment of American seamen 
by great Britain, 216—abstract, with 
remarks, of the negociation between the 
two governments relating to it, 217— 
225—observations on the conduct of 
America towards the Creek Indians, 
and the execution of two British sub- 
jects who had taken part with the In- 
dians, 225—254—proceedings in the 
United States for the improvement of 
prison discipline. See Prison Disci- 
pline. 

Andrieu (M.), biographical notice of, 260. 

Animal magnetism defined, 413, 414-—no- 
tice of the magnetic and sympathe- 
tic cures in the seventeenth century, 
by Kircher, 414—by Paracelsus, 415, 
416—sympathetic ointment of Fludd, 
417—marvellous cures performed by 
Valentine Greatrakes, 417—419—no- 
tice of the Convulsionnaires de St. Me- 
dard, 420—progress of animal —— 
ism in Germany, 420—progress of ani- 
mal magnetism there under Mesmer, 
VOL. XII. 


421, 422—proceedings of Mesmer ai 
Paris, 423—425—result of the royal 
commission appointed to examine his 
system, 425, 426—somnambulism added 
to animal magnetism by M. Pététin, 
426—progress of animal magnetism in 
England, 427—notice of Perkins’s me- 
tallic tractors, 427—recent history of 
animal magnetism in France, 428, 429 
—notice of the report of the committee 
of the Royal Academy of Medicine, 
429—critical examination of the proofs 
and cases contained in their report, 
429—442— inquiry into its practical 
utility, 442—444, 


Arbuthnot (Alexander), and Armbrister 


(Robert), case of, 230, 251—remarks 
on their trials, and on the conduct of 
the American General Jackson towards 
them, 231—234. 


Arnaut de Maruelh, a troubadour, speci- 


men of the poetry of, 189. 


Auburn in North America, origin of the 


prison at, 55—effects of utter solitude 
on the prisoners, 56—improved system 
of management introduced there, 56, 
57—fundamental principle of the sys- 
tem at present pursued, 59, 60—obser- 
vations on the relative merits of the sys- 
tem pursued there and at Philadelphia, 
62—67. 


Austria, advice to travellers in, 164—pre- 


sent condition of the Austrians, 236. 


B. 


Baltic Sea, reasons for concluding that 


there is no diminution in the waters of, 
134, 135. 


Barnave, speech of, against granting to the 


king the right of declaring war, 487— 
its triumphant refutation by Mirabeau, 
484, 485. 
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Bavaria (King of ), poem of, on Europe 
at the commencement of 1830, 522. — 
Beaumont (G. de) et Tocqueville (A. de), 
Du Systéme Pénitentiaire aux Etats-Unis, 

49, See Prisoa Discipline. 

Benaco (Lake), poetical description of, 
162. 

Bentham (Jeremy ), cause of his failure in 
establishing his Panopticon - peniten- 
tiary, 52. 

Béranger (P. J. de), Chansons Nouvelles, 
28—anecdotes of his early life, 31, 32 
—commencement of his poetical career, 
33—different stages of bis career as a 

wrier of songs, 34—his political con- 
duct, 35—tremarks on his imprjsoument 
in 1821 and 1828, 36—and on his poli- 
tical songs, 36——38—trauslation of his 
address to a ci-devant goddess of liberty, 
31, 32—of the Cossack’s song, 38— 
critical estimate of his merit as a writer 
of songs, 40, 41—resemblance between 
the poetical characteristics of Béranger 
and Burhs, 41, 42—extract from his 
ballad, “ Les Bohémiens,” 42—transla- 
tiov of his  Smugyler’s Song,” 43—on 
the Falling Stars, 44, 45—and of the 
Wandering Jew’s song, 45, 46—real 
cause of Béranger’s popularity as a 
song writer, 47—coincidence between 
his, songs and those of the early lyric 
Greek poets, 48. 

Bertfen de Born, a troubadour, specimen 
of the 'y of, 277. 

Biographical notives of M. Andrieu, 260— 
‘Dr, Coray, 261—Rafael Morghen, 264 
-—~Madame Montolieu, 265, 266—Wil- 
liam Count of Puictiers, 184, 185— 
Jaufré Rudel, 185 —187—Pierre Vidal, 

» 188—S. F. Schoell, 519. ' 

Biot (J. B.), Vie de Newton, 1—important 
fact in the Jife of Newton first published 
by hiw, 2, 3—his detection of an error 
in’ Brewster’s account of Newton's ex- 
periments on the composition of the 
solar spectrum, 3—5—his remarks on 
Newtori’s controversy with Leibnitz 
concerning the invention of the infinite- 
simal analysis, 7--12—important note 

‘first published “by him in the manu- 
scripts of Huygens relative to Newton’s 
insanity, 13—observations on it, and 
Dr, Brewster's counter-evidence to re- 
fate it, 13 —23—remark of M. Biot on 
r. Brewster’s character of Newton’s 
work onthe Prophecies, 24. 

Bovaperte (Napoleon), sentiments of, on 

\equality, 388—and on creating a nobi- 
“fity, 390—instructions given by him to 
the Duchess d’Abrantes, 390-—392— 
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his opinion of Mr, Pitt, 392—anecdotes 
of his amours and intrigues, 393—397, 
398--fragment of a conversation between 
him and Duroc, 395—his rude beha- 
viour to Madame Regnault, 396. 

Books (new), published on the continent, 
lists of, from April to June 1833, 267, 
et seq.—from July to October, 1835, 
528, et seq. 

Bormio, anecdote of the curé of, 149. 

Bothnia (west), picturesque description 
of, 138, 139. 

Brewster (Sir David), remarks on his life 
of Sir Isaac Newton, 3—mistake in his 

account of the composition of the solar 
spectrum, 3$—5—observations on his 
account of Newton's controversy with 
Leibnitz, 5— 12—on his view of the evi- 
dence relating to Newton’s mental alien- 
ation,13—19—on his charge against the 
Marquis de la Place’s account of New- 
ton’s illness, 20—25—and on his com- 
plaints of the want of encouragement 
held out to scientific pursuits by the 
government of this country, 25—27. 

Burton (James), Excerpta Hieroglyphica, 
352. See Egypt. 


c. 


Canary birds, traffic in, at Imst, 157. 

Canning (Geo.), character of, 217. 

Capdeutt (Pons de), “a Provengal trouba- 
dour, specimen of his poetry, 176. 

Castlereagh (Lord), character of, 217. 

Champollion le Jeune, Lettres écrites de 
UEgypte, 352. See Egypt. 

Chelsea Pensioners, why subject to hypo- 
chondriasis, 117. 

Christianity, corruption of, when Moham- 
med proclaimed his pretended mission, 
194. 

Clay (Mr.), observations of, on the con- 
duct of America towards the Creek In- 
dians, 226, 227. 

Clergymen, why subject to hypochondria- 
sis, 116, 117—the English clergy vindi- 
cated from the misrepresentations of 
Baron d’Haussez, 342—344. 

Clergy ( Romish), dispates occasioned by 
the papal prohibition of their marriages, 
306, 307. 

Convulsionnaires de St. Medard, notice of, 
420, 

Copenhagen, proceedings of the Royal So- 
ciety of Antiquities of, 514, 515. 

Coray (Dr.), biographical notice of, 261. 

Cory (J. P.), Ancient Fragments, 352— 
value of his work, 354. 

Cousin(V.), Rapport sur l’ Instruction Pub- 
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lique, &c., 273—plan of his work, id. 
See Prussia. See Education. 

Creek Indians, treaty of the American 
government with, 226—observations on 
it, and on the conduct of America to- 
wards them, 226— 234. 


D. 


Dante’s description of lake Benaco, 162. 

Denmark, literary intelligence from, 514 
—516, 

Dialogue-Songs of the troubadours, notice 
and specimen of, 178—180, 


Dies (¥.), Poesie, Leben, und Werke der 


Troubadours, 164—character of his vo- 
lames, 191. See Trowbadours. 

Diodorus Siculus, outline of Egyptian his- 
tory by, 360, 361—comparison of his 
series of Egyptian kings with that of 
Eratosthenes, 361—370, 

Dubois (E. F.), Histoire Philosophique de 
UHypochondrie et de U Hystérie, 110— 
occasion of his work, 110, 111. See 
Hypochondria and Hysteria. 

—— Examen Historique des expériences 
pretendues magnétiques, 415. See Ani- 
mal Maguetism. 

Dumas (Alexandre), Gaule et France, cri- 
tical notice of, 504—507. 

Dumont (Etienne), Souvenirs de Mirabeau, 
455—commencepent of his acquaint- 
ance with Mirabeau, 461—his advan- 
tages for undertaking such a work, ib. 
—its design, 456—and value, ib.—his 
characters of some of the leaders of the 
French revolution, ib.—of Mirabeau, 
460. See Mirabeau. 

Durer (Albert), character of his outline, 
446 


. 


E. 


Education (female), defective system of, 
a cause of hypochondriasis, 127, 128 
—hints on the physical education of 
females, as a preventive of it, 128— 
150. 

Education (national), in Prussia, sketch of 
the history and plan of, 275—282— 
proportion of children actually edu- 
cated there, 285—practicability of na- 
tional education demonstrated there- 
from, 284—the assertion that it is not 
expedient, examined and refuted, 284, 
285—assertions of Adam Smith refuted, 
286, 287—erroneous assertion of Mr. 
O’Connell refuted, 288—necessity ‘of 
appointing some central board of su- 
perintendence, 290, 291— refutation of 


oS) 


the objection; alleged fidm the ‘extit- 
ence ofa diversity of sects, 292--296-— 
from what  sotirces the funds Should 
arise, 296—297—nature of the -ele- 
mentary instruction to be given, 298— 
300—comparison of the benefits result- 
ing from national education, though 
founded on compulsion, with thé effects 
produced by the laws which are founded 
on legal compulsion, 301, 

Egypt, state of, when visited by Herodo- 
tus, 555—extent of the ‘information 
furnished by him, ib. $56—particularly 
the Ara of Moeris ascertained, 960, 
357—and of Sesnsiris, 357, = 

tices of the histories of E a- 
netho, paterson wlll FA 
Diodorus, ib.—his outline ef jan 
history, 360, 561—compered with the 
more perfect list of Eratosthenes, 361— 
370—observations on the Ethiopic ori- 
ginal of the Egyptians, their arts, and 
institutions, 371—376—application of 
the recognized principles of tithe tothe 
accelerated growth lation which 
the foregoing results suppose, $76, 377 
—remarks thereon, 878—386. 

Encyclopédie des Gens du Monde, notice 
of, 258, 259, 

England, reflections of an Ameriean on, 
in 1829, 212, 213—on the adaption of 
the English language, as the lan 
of diplomacy, 216—and on the 
of the confident predictions of her ruin, 
285—the character of an English gen- 
tleman described, 243—necessity of a 
national system of education in, 284— 

300—progress of animal magnetism in, 

427. 

English works recently translated into the 
Geran language, notice of, 263. 

Eratosthenes’ history of Egypt, notice of, 
$59—his list of sovereigns compared 
with that of Diodorus, 361—370, 


P, 


Factories, effects of early labour in, in pre- 
venting or curtailing the educétion of 
children, 289, 290, 

Fatatism, the doctrine of, one cuase of the 
spread of Mohammedanism, 202. 

Fauriel (M.), examination of ‘his theory, 
that Provence was the cradle of roman- 
tic poetry, 182, 183. 

Faust, by Goethe, part 2, analysis of; 82 
—107—Retzschi’s Outlines to,447—449 

Feliz (Major Orlando), Notes on Hierogly- 
phics, 353. 

Flaxman’s Outlines, charactet of, 446. ' 
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sila, 51@3*" 

ie; 86 snppreice or the Aitligis of 
see blican Florence, 323, 
Sketclt of ts history, $25—Se7— 
Se of Pisa by the Florentines, 
ier ‘state under the government of 
of “Medici, '329—conspiracy 
. ia agajnst-them, 330—fall of 

<a as threes repiiblic, $81. 

Fludd’s sympathetic ointment, notice of, 


a 


417. 
Forster’s (Rev. Charles), * Mahommedan- 
ism Unveiled,’ notice of, 192, 193. 
literary, intelligence from, 257— 
$t6—5%0—thie French language 
“uliarly adapted to songs, 28— 
ss OF duiinal’ magnetism in, 420, 
«+o A23—425, 428, 429—pro of the 
"Heder revevion. see Mirabea, 


ion _ G. 

i a 

rn ( Fir Graal; History of Sweden, 
131—his* qualifications for fe Picocems 

is wok, 153—abstract of his geogra- 

a atid geological’ view of that coun- 

- ya de “433—13?—picturesque © deserip- 
 “tion*6f West Bothnia, 138, 139—his 
“reflections on a spting i Sweden, 140, 
141. 

, Tal of the republic of, 332. 

oe tn (Eg), description of an, 

os 


“Bee ee Ane his antipathy to Je- 


; Germany, jie ieee jovsligenéé from, 262, 
*N, 263, ' 520+-522—progress “of animal 
“% tisin' it, 42. 

: Ce és Posthumous Works; notice of, 81, 
4° 79408;409—alialysis of the second part 
ao bgp jia'* Futist,”* with transinted-speci- 
=m ahd remarks, 622-107—remarks 
OOH fe Gt of Berlichingen, pririted in 
i calpeegon ‘of his works, 108 —his 

bas _thmaete of Mea, 494, 495: 
““Grabh's (Capt), voyage tothe east coast 

36 889f Greenland eof, 515, 516. 
ola (Dr. BG: ); Dictionary of ‘the old 

bo Lagerman Langaage, notice of, 262. 
eed ae is: trufy such} 194—ne- 
oe ‘ot tie ofihence’ of great pen, 


eV alent mie eclinn ‘# the 


us ‘Cites’ ‘perfornved™ by; 417— - 


snimageg? M Doeliiiog 
Gree| monarchy, observations on, 257 , 258. 
od { why Subject to hy- 


3 
-isiloggadtidmatiaais, 197 
lo ‘olga wrotite of, 288)°°" 
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H. 


Hausset (Baron d”), La Grande Bretagne 
en 1835, 354—advantages he enjoyed 
for the composition of his work, ib.— 
biographical notice of ‘him, 335, 336— 
remarks on his account of the unmed- 
dling character of the English govern- 
ment, $87—his character of the E giish 

“nation, ib,—remarks on it, 388—his ig- 
norance of oar political institutions, ib.—- 
his rancour against England, ib.—mis- 
representations of English hospitality 
and courtesy, 339—libel on the English 
people, ib. 340—remarks on it, 340, 
341—his misrepresentations of the state 
of the medical profession, 341, 342—of 
the character of the English clergy, 342 
—344— instances of his marvellous accu- 
racy, 345, 346—his account of his visit 
to Sir Walter Scott, with remarks, 347, 
348—description of an English park, 
349—remarks on it, ib. 350—conclud- 
ing remarks on the spirit of his work, 
351, 352. 

Holland, literary intelli from, 523. 

Hypochondriasis, how distinguishable from 
hysteria, 111, 112—successive stages 
of hypochondrinsis described, 112—115 
—the north-west of Europe chiefly 
subject to hypochondriasis, 115—influ- 
ence of particular forms of government 
on this disorder, 116—shoemakers why 
liable to hy pochondri riasis, ib.—also cler- 
gymen, ib. 117—medical men, 117— 
Greenwich and Chelsea pensioners, ib. 
—retired elderly men of business, ib.— 
literary men,-118—particularly Rous- 
seau, 2b. 119—dangerof hypochondriacs 
reading medical books, 119—medical 
treatment proper for hypochondriasis, 
120, 121—mental regimen, 121. 

Hysteria, or hysterivc disorder, who are 
most subject to, 122—its characteristic 
features, 122—126—causes, 126—de- 
fective system of female education, and 
its effects, 127, 128—advice for the 
physical education of females, as a pre- 
ventive of hysteria, 128—150. 


1. 


on essment of American seamen by Great 


in; state Of the case of, 21 8—225. 


 ‘Infistitesimal anatysis, acedunt of the con- 


troversy between Newton and Leibnitz 
respecting the invention of, 7—11. 
Inspruck, notice of Maximilian’s tomb at, 
157. 
Italy, literary imtelligence from, 265—~ 





ENDEX. 
Louis XVI, iota 


265. 523—526-sdescription of Italian 
inns and inn-keepers, 151—anecdote of 
. an Halian. coré; 149, 150--character-of 
the Italian ladies, 160—fidelity of their 
attachments; 160, 161—state of, the 
Italian: cities under the. Longobards, 
303—of . the _ government established 
among them, 315—317—and of the 
rise, decline, and. fall of Milan, 304— 
3522—and of Florence, 323—330—de- 
cline and. fall of the Italian republics 
of Venice, Genoa, and Lucca, 331, 332. 


J. 


Jackson. (General), remarks on the con- 
duct of, towards. the. Creek Indians, 
228—230-—and on his treatment of two 
Englishmen who bad taken part. with 
them, 231—234. 

Jongleurs, distinction between them and 

the troubadours, 169—their profession, 
ib. 

Judaism, state of, at the time of Moham- 
med’s first appearance in the character 
of a prophet, 194, 195. 


K. 


Klaproth (M..J.), Examen des Travaux du 
feu M. Champollion, 352—remarks on 
his work, 353. 


L. 


Laplace's (Capt.) voyage round the world, 
notice of, 520. 

Latrobe (Charles Joseph), his description 
of the Ortler-Spitz, 153—and .of the 
tomb of Maximilian at Inspruck, 157. 

Leibnits, character of, 11, 12—account of 
his controversy with Sir Isaac Newton 
respecting the invention of the infini- 
tesimal analysis, 7—11, 

Literary Intelligence from Denmark, 514 
—516—France, 257—-262. 516—520 
—Germany, 262, 263, 520—522— 
Holland, 5¢3—Italy, 263—265. 525 
—526— Russia, 526, 527 —Switzerland, 
265, 266—notices relative to Oriental 
Literature, 266.527... 

Literary men, mem abet to, hypechon- 

o tiasjs, 148—instances of 6 Heaeany hy- 
pochondriacs, id. 

Lyric poetry of the en ee character 
and specimen of, 175—175. 

Longobards, state of the Italian cities under 
the dominion of, 303. 
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510. 


Macbeth, Outlines to, Retgsch, 
Mac Gill (Rev..D: ee p the 
~oram of the’ se aac x! las- 


iMsetaatash (Sir aleca 

Magian religion, state of, 
Siiennsis first appearance as a pro- 
phet, 195, 196, 

Manetho’s history of ean aes of, 358, 


Mero ate od ake ak ant 


Mansoni, anecdotes of, $85, 886 
Maximilian’s tomb, descrip rapist oe 487. 
memrat aia iat Sheet are peibject 
to hypocho maaiag anger at hy- 
pe Se eel Iooke 


Menzel Wolfgang), Trova in’ Avg 


236—his. description 
and of the Viennese, ble 


the poets of Vienna, 238, 
the players, 24QerehsaAnem 


240,.2 
Mereu (Feed ric), Le. Tyrol.t 


d’Italie, 142—his.ch oh 

rolese, 143,41 ce 

144, 145—remarks on Seana of 
English, travellers; 1464 447-and on 


his sentimentalism, ay at 
Sondrio,.147,:148~-arrix io, 
149—anecdote of aon cua 3, 149, 
150—description, of ae -— 
inn-keepers, 49h edneniee emt 
road to Landeck, — 


two ine of his ie trave 
racter of his * 1,162. 
Mesmer, fee 5 


imal. 2A 
‘| 622-—and i. Lay . 
royal commissio appoint toggamine 


his scheme, 426..,.: 
.__Milan, power of the, a 

ninth and eee 

cal systemof, 1h. 308nri 
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' , discord and disputes between the ple- 
beians and the nobles, 305, 306—dis- 
putes occasioned by the papal prohi- 
bition of the marriage of the clergy, 306 
See of justice, 307, 

tes between Milan and other 
Cities arr taly, 308, 569--—cruel con- 
duet of the omen towards the inha- 
bitants of Lodi, 309, 311, 312—Milan 
besieged and captured by Frederic 
Barbarossa, 312—severe retribution in- 
flicted upon them, ib.—league formed 

. by the cities of Lombardy for mutual 
defence, and Milan re-built, 31S3—na- 

ture of the government introduced into 

Milan, and other Lombard cities, 315, 
316—remarks on it, 317——disputes re- 
newed between the nobles. and burgh- 
ers, 318—320-——remarks on these, 320, 
$21—=state of Milan under the govern- 
ment of the Viscontis, 321, 3¢2—Milan 
finally brought under the sway of Aus- 
tria, 322. 

Mirabeau’s family, notice of, 459—adven- 
tures of his early years, 460, 461—state 
of his mind at the commencement of the 
French revolution, 460—elected a re- 
presentative for Aix in Provence by the 
tiers-état, ib.—his judicious address to 
the people of Marseilles, during a sea 
son of scarcity, 461—his unfavourable 
reception in the assembly of the States 
General, 463—eloquent appeal in be- 
half of M. Duroverai, 464—his speech 
to the assembly on the day of the 
Séance Royale, 465—moves an address 
to Louis XVI. for removal of troops 


from. Paris, 466—his reply, 467—1tu- ° 


mults in Paris, 468—progress of the 
revolution, .469—remarks on it, 469— 
471--and on the conduct of the Na- 
tional. Assembly, 471—474—disasters 
of the French revolution mainly attri- 
butable to the king, 474—remarks on 
the. conduct of Mirabeau, 474, 475— 
hew. far he was implicated in the events 
of the 5th and 6th of October, 1789, 
and his supposed intrigues with the 
Duke of Orleans, 475—-478—his con- 
nection with the court, 478—480—re- 
marks,on his conduct towards the 
clergy, 481, 482—his magnificent reply 
to Barnave’s speech on the propriety 
- of granting the king the power of de- 

war, 482—485— Mirabeau cri- 
minated by the Chatelet, 486—speech 
in his own defence, ib.—remarks on his 
-receiving a pension from the. crown, 
486,. 487-—his last illness and death, 
487, 488-—survey.of his public charac- 
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ter and career, 488--449-—Goethe’s 
character of him, 494, 495. 
— king of Egypt, era of, ascertained, 
6, 357. 

Mohenused and Mohammedanism, impor- 
tance of investigating the real history 
of, 192—character of various lives of 
Mohammed now extant, 199 — rea- 
sons for considering Mohammed as 
erelusively neither a fanatic nor an 
impostor, and yet at certain periods 
both, 193, 194-—state of Christianity, 
Judaism, and Magianism, when he first 
proclaimed his mission, 194—196— 
Mohammed an eclectic, 1$7—how far 
he imitated or borrowed from the Bible, 
197, 198—his forgery of a particular 
reading in the New Testament in favour 
of his pretensions, 198—>political state 
of Arabia at this time, 198, 199—ac- 
count of his first publication of his mis- 
sion to his family, 199, 200—his ac- 
count of his visit to the seventh heaven 
by night, 200—reasons for concluding 
this to have been nothing but a dream, 
200, 20i—Mohammed exhibits signs 
of imposture about the thirteenth year 
of his mission, 201—two different sys- 
tems of religion developed in the Koran, 
ib.—causes of the rapid diffusion of 
Mohammedanism, the doctrine of fatal- 
ism, 202—the personel character of Mo- 
hammed, 203—and in an inferior de- 
gree the propagation of Mohammedism 
by the sword, 203—the bigotry, into. 
lerance, and fanaticism of the Turks, 
produced by the corruption of Moham- 
med’s creed, 204—notice of the two 
tival Mohammedan sects, the Sunnites 
and Shiites, 205—their harmony in 
India, 206—observations on the decay 
of Mobammedanism, 207, 208. 

Montolieu (Madame), biographical notice 
of, 265, 266, 

Morghen (Raffaell), biographical notice 
of, 264. 

Mummies, different kinds of, 415, note. 


N. 


Nanec Guru, the founder of the Siks, no- 
tice of, 207. 

National education in England, treasury 
minute concerning a pecuniary grant 
for, 495, 496—remarks on it, 496— 
account of the state of natienal educa- 
tion in Prussia, 273 —284—observations 
on the mode in which national educa- 
tion should by conducted, and from 
what sources its funds should arise, 
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290—297—nature of the instruction 
which should :be given in national 
schools, 298-300. 

Necrology of M. Andrieu, 260—of Dr. 
Goray, 261—of Raffael Morghen, 264 
—of Madame Monioclieu, 265, 266—of 
M. Schoell, 519. 

Newton (Sir Isaac), sources for the bio- 
grapby of, 2—made all his great disco- 
veries before the meridian of life, 2. 23 
-~account of his optical discoveries in 
the composition of the solar spectram, 
$—5— imperfect state of the infinitesi- 
mal calculus at the time he published 
his Principia, 6~—account of his con- 
troversy with Leibnitz respecting the 
invention of it, 7—12—note of Huay- 
gens relative to his insanity, 13—ab- 
stract, with remarks, of Sir David 
Brewster’s evidence to rebut the charge, 
13—23—his character of Newton’s 
work on Prophecy, 23, 24—=strictures 
on it by M. Biot, 24. 


a 


Oriental literature, 
266. 527. 

Ortler-Spitz (mountain ), different attempts 
to ascend, 152—M. Latrobe’s descrip- 
tion of it, 153, 154. 

Outline, nature and advantages of, to 
artists, 445—character of Retzsch’s 
Outlines, 446—particularly of his Out- 
lines from the Faust of Goethe, 447, 
448—and from Shakspeare’s Macbeth, 
449—454, 


notices respecting, 


P. 


Paris, the public abattoirs in, described, 
259. 

Paszi, remarks on the conspiracy of the, 
against the Medici, 330. 

Pellicn (Silvio), Opere Inedite e Tragedie, 
598—character of his tragedies, S986— 
400—outline of his Gismonda da Men- 
drisio, 400—401—specimens of it trans- 
lated, 401—410—remarks on his other 
tragedies, 411, 412. 

Perkins’s metallic tractors, notice of, 427. 

Pététn (M.), somnambulism added by, 
to animal magnetism, 426—remarks en 
its practical utility, 443. 

Philadelphia, notice of the Walnut Street 
prison at, 54, 55—account of the sys- 
tem now pursued in the Cherry Hill 
Penitentiary, 59, 60—comparison of it 
with the system pursued at Auburn, 62 
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—67—notes of visits to prisoners there, 
60, 61. 69. ’ ? 

Pittsburg Penitentiaty, noticé of, 57. ~“ 

Poetry of the Troubadours, charactet of, 
171, 172@—particularly of their lyric 
poetry, 173—specimen of an Alba,~or 
morning song, 175 — character and 
different sorts of the Sirventes, or Sati- 
rical songs, 175. 178—speciniens® of 
two of them, 176, 177—Tensons,; or 


dialogue songs, 178—179-—specitnen 
of one, 179, 180—narrative ‘> 


180—185—didactic et 
—notice of some eminent 3, 
184—-190—poem of the King of Ba- 
varia, translated, 622. 

Poictiers (William, Count of), a Trowba- 
dour, biographical notice of, 164, 185. 

Population of Sardinia, 256—of Prussia, 
512¢—remarks on the of popu- 
lation in the primitive ages, 37: 1 
— progress of population in the United 
States of America, 382. 

Prison discipline, defects of the older sys- 
tems of, 50, 51—Mr. Bentham the -au- 
thor of the modern system of prison 
discipline, 52—~improvements of ft at- 
tempted in North America, 54—notice 
of the Walnut Street prison of Phila- 
delphia, 54, 55—origin of the prison 
at Auburn, 55—effects of utter solitude 
on the prisonets, 56—new and bene- 
ficial system of utter solitude at night, 
and of labour in common workshops by 
day, with figorous siletice, 56, 57—~ 
erection of the Penitentiary at Sing Sing, 
57—<defects of the Pittsberg Peniten- 
tiary, 57—proceedings in Ameriéa for 
the improvement of prison discipline, 
58—modiiication of the Pennsylvanian 
plan, ib.—remarké on the fundamental 
principle of the systems of Philadelphia 
and Auburn, 59, 60—notes of visits to 
the Cherty Hill Penitentiary at Phila- 
delphia, 60, 61—observations on the 
relative mefits of the system pufsued 
there and at Auburn, 62—67—affeétt- 
ing anecdote of a prisoner inthe Cherry 
Hill Penitentiary, 69—discussion -of 
the question of moral reform in prison, 
70—72—advantages of the American 
system of penitentiaries 73—mofal aiid 
religious instruction its basis, 73-75— 
comparative expense of i 
prisoners in England and in Ametica, 
75—77—observations on the detentién 
of prisoners before trial, both in Ame- 
rica and in England, 77, 7 
for the construction of houses of déten- 
tion, 78; 79, . 
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Provengal language, where and how long 
used, 166—notice of M. Raynouard’s 
work on Provencal poetry, 167—speci- 
mens of Provengal poetry, with trans- 
lations, 168. 175—177. 179, 180— 
sketch of its history, 166—171—exa- 
mination of M. Fauriel’s theory, that 
Provenge was the cradle of romantic 
poetry, 182, 183. 

Prussia, internal state of, 511, 512— 
finances, 512— population, ib.—re- 
marks on the nature of the Prussian 
government, 512, 513—nature of the 
public education given in Prussia, 273 
—account of the department of the mi- 
nister of public instruction, 274—terri- 
torial divisions of the country, 274, 275 
—constitution of the school-board, 275 
—arrangement of primary instruction, 
275, 276—outline of the system pur- 
sued in the primary schools, 277, 278 
—necessary constituents of a primar, 
school, 278, 279—from what funds 
they are defrayed, 279, 280—objects 
of the schools as stated in the Prussian 
law concerning education, 280—what 
branches of education are required to 
be taught, ib.—provision made for train- 
ing masters, 281—regulation concern- 
ing private schools, 282—remarks on 
it, 282, 283—proportion of children 
actually educated in Prussia, 285— 

_ application of the subject to the ques- 
tion of national education in this coun- 
try, 284—300. See Education. 

Publications (new), lists of, from April to 
June, 1833, 267, et seg.—from July to 
October, 1833, 528, et seq. 


R. 


Raynouard, Poesies des Troubadours, 167. 

Reinaud (M.), Monumens Arabes, 192— 
his account of Mohammed’s pretended 
night-journey to Jerusalem, 200. 

Retssch’s (Moritz) Outlines to Schiller’s 
Song of.the Bell, critical notice of, 250, 
251—critique on his designs from 
Goethe’s Faust, 447—449—and from 
Shakspeare’s Macbeth, 449—454. 

Riquier (Guiraut), a Troubadour, speci- 
men of the poetry of, 168. 

Romances of the Provencal poets, obser- 
vations on, 181—183. 

Rosini (G.), Torquato Tasso, tragedia, 398 
—character of it, 412. 

oo ceearn f Monumenti dell’ 

itto, 352. See t. 
Roveredo, state of wag a 159. 


INDEX. 


Rudel Pee a Troubadour, biogra- 
phical notice of, 185—187. 

Rush (Hon. Richard), residence at the 
Court of London, 209—period com- 
prised in his work, 210—character of 
it, 209—212, 213—his reflections on 
revisiting England in 1829, 212, 215— 
temper which pervades his volume, 213 
—his accounts of interviews with per- 
sons who had vilified America, 214—- 
interview of, with the Duke of Sussex, 
215—his remarks on the adoption of 
English as the language of diplomacy, 
216—comparative characters of Can- 
ning and Mackintosh, 217—Aand of 
Lord Castlereagh, 217—abstract, with 
remarks, of his account of the negocia- 
tions between Great Britain and Ame- 
rica on the impressment of American 
seamen, 218—225—and on the execu- 
tion of two British subjects by the di- 
rection of an American general, 225— 
234—his opinion respecting the stabi- 
lity of England, 235. 

Russell de Albuquerque, a Portuguese mo- 
ral tale, critical notice of, 241—245. 
Russia, literary intelligence from, 526, 

527. 


Ss. 


Sardinia, sketch of the history of, 262— 
255—internal improvements in, 255, 
256—population, 256. 

Schoell (S. F.), biographical notice of, 519. 

Seminole war, origin of, 227, 228—con- 
duct of the American generals in it, 
228— observations thereon, 228—25v. 

Sesostris, era of, ascertained, 557, 358. 

Shoemakers, why subject to hypochon- 
driasis, 116. 

Siks, an Indian people, origin and princi- 
ples of, 206, 207. 

Sing Sing, notice of the Penitentiary at, 
57. 


Sirventes, or satirical songs of the Trouba- 
dours, different classes and specimens 
of, 175—178. 

Sismondi (J. C. L. Simonde de), Histoire 
de la Renaissance de la Liberté en Italie, 
302—character of it, and of his History 
of the Italian Republics, ib. 303. 

Smith (Adam), sentiments of, on educa- 
tion, 286, 287—remarks thereon, 287. 

Song, defined, 28—the French language 
peculiarly adapted to it, ib.—transla- 
tions of portions of Béranger’s Songs:— 
to a ci-devant goddess of liberty, 51, 
32—le Chant du Cosaque, 38—the 
Smugglers, 43—the Falling Stars, 44— 
the Wandering Jew, 45, 46. 
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Spindler’s(C.) Collected Works, notice of, 
497—analysis of his »tale: entituled 
«The Nun of Goadenzell,” with trans- 
lated extracts, 498—504, 

Stereotupe printing, first invention of, 525. 

Sunnites and Shiites, two rival Mahomme- 
dan sects, notice of,' 205-——their har- 
mony in India, 206. 

Susset (Hi R. H. the Duke of), observa- 
tions of, on the adoption of Latin in- 
stead of French as. the language of 
diplomacy, 215, 216. 

Sympathetic ointment, notice of cures 
wrought by in the seventeenth century, 
416—and of the sympathetic alphabet, 
417, note *. 

Sweden, progress of literature in, since the 
Reformation, 131, 132—notice of the 
earlier historians of, 132, 133—geo- 
logical account of its surface, 154— 
marks of dilavial action thereon, 1385— 
climate of Sweden, 135, 156——its effect 
upon the inhabitants, 136-—outline of 
the geography of this country, 137— 
139—hiils of West Bothnia, and, their 
productions, 138—description of the 
spring in Sweden, 140, 144. 

Switzerland, literary intelligence from, 
265, 266. 


T. 


Tassy (Garcin de), Mémoires sur les Par- 
ticularites de la Religion Mussulmane 
dans I’ Inde, 192,. See Mohammed. 

Travellers in the Austrian dominions, cau- 
tion to, 164. 

Treaties, observations on the adoption of 
Latin for the drawing of, 216—and of 
oa cdg mm tanguage for the same pur- 


Tromlits ye von), Collected Works of, 
245—general character of his novel, ib. 
—notice of his Pappenheimer, 246— 
analysis of his Mutius Sforza, 246—249. 

Troubadours, origin of the name of, 165, 


166—distinction between Troubadours , 


and Jongleurs, 169—sketch. of. their 
history, 166—171—character of their 
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Wilkinson (J. G.), Excerpta Hieroglyphica, 
352. See Egypt. 
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